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Summary 

The Army is composed of both an Active Component (AC) and a Reserve Component (RC). The 
AC consists of soldiers who are in the Army as their full-time occupation. The RC is composed 
primarily of soldiers who serve part-time but who can be ordered to full-time duty. The Army’s 
RC is made up of both the Army National Guard (ARNG) and the United States Army Reserve 
(USAR). AC/RC force mix refers to the distribution of units between the active and reserve 
components of the armed forces. 

The congressional role in AC/RC force mix is most obvious in its authorization of end strengths 
for the active and reserve components of each Service. Congressional authority concerning 
AC/RC mix, however, is much broader than that, as the Constitution provides Congress with 
broad powers over the armed forces, including the power to “to raise and support Armies,” “to 
provide and maintain a Navy,” “to make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land 
and naval Forces” and “to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the United States....” 

Debates over AC/RC mix center on whether or not to shift force structure between the AC and the 
RC and, if so, what types of units to shift. Although specific force mix recommendations can be 
nuanced, policy advocates generally divide between those who favor a stronger AC emphasis and 
those who favor a stronger RC emphasis. In the contemporary debate, those who favor a stronger 
RC emphasis believe that RC units, if properly trained and equipped, are as capable as their AC 
counterparts while costing less. Thus, they argue that RC units can replace a portion of AC force 
structure while saving money. Those who favor a stronger AC emphasis believe that certain RC 
forces — particularly larger direct combat units and higher echelon headquarters — are not as 
capable as AC forces without substantial additional preparation; cannot respond to a crisis as 
rapidly as AC forces; and cannot be used with the same frequency and duration as AC forces due 
to policy limitations. Those who take this perspective believe that replacing too many or certain 
types of AC units with RC units could reduce the Army’s ability to respond rapidly to an overseas 
crisis and sustain operations over time, or could require too much additional RC funding and 
training time to make such an approach cost-effective. 

Given the nation’s current fiscal situation, the contemporary debate has shifted somewhat in favor 
of a higher ratio of RC forces. For example, in its FY2015 budget request, the Administration 
proposes that RC forces make up 54.1% of the Army by FY2017, in comparison to 53.6% just 
before the September 1 1 attacks and 49. 1% when the Army was at its peak size during the Iraq 
and Afghanistan wars (2010). This proposal would also include a shift of the relative proportion 
of brigade combat teams (BCTs) towards the ARNG, although the Army’s Aviation Restructuring 
Initiative proposes moving attack helicopters from the USAR and ARNG to the AC. 

Determining the appropriate mix of AC and RC forces is complex, with many factors affecting 
the process. Of these, utilization, readiness, effectiveness, cost, and risk are generally considered 
the major elements in developing the AC/RC force mix. Each of these factors is described in 
some detail in this report, along with questions for further investigation. As Congress considers 
the future AC/RC mix for the Army, it may wish to consider several approaches, including 
supporting Administration proposals on AC/RC mix; gathering additional information on key 
factors which contribute to AC/RC mix decisions; directly altering AC/RC mix; and influencing 
AC/RC mix by adjusting factors that contribute to mix decisions. 
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Issue Overview 

The Army is composed of both an Active Component (AC) and a Reserve Component (RC). The 
AC consists of soldiers who are in the Army as their full-time occupation. The RC consists 
primarily of soldiers who serve part-time but who can be ordered to full-time duty. The Army’s 
RC is made up of both the Army National Guard (ARNG) and the United States Army Reserve 
(USAR). AC/RC force mix refers to the distribution of units among the active and reserve 
components of the armed forces . 1 Debates over AC/RC mix center on whether to shift force 
structure between the AC and the RC and, if so, what types of units to shift. Although specific 
force mix recommendations can be nuanced, policy advocates generally divide between those 
who favor a stronger AC emphasis and those who favor a stronger RC emphasis. In the 
contemporary debate, those who favor a stronger RC emphasis believe that RC units can replace a 
portion of AC force structure while saving money. Those who favor a stronger AC emphasis 
believe that replacing too many or certain types of AC units with RC units is not cost-effective 
and could reduce the Army’s ability to respond rapidly to an overseas crisis and sustain operations 
over time. 



Importance to Congress 

Typically, the details of AC/RC force mix are determined by the individual services within broad 
parameters set by Congress, but Congress has sweeping power to set policy in this area. The 
congressional role in AC/RC force mix is most obvious in its authorization of end strengths 2 for 
the active and reserve components of each Service, but congressional authority concerning 
AC/RC mix is much broader than that. 

The Constitution provides Congress with broad powers over the armed forces, including the 
power to “to raise and support Armies,” “to provide and maintain a Navy,” “to make Rules for the 
Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces” and “to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining the Militia, and for governing such Part of them as may be employed in 
the Service of the United States ....” 3 On the basis of its constitutional authority, Congress 
authorizes and appropriates funds for the AC and RC on an annual basis and sets end strengths 
limiting the size of the respective forces. Congress is also responsible for ensuring the AC and RC 
are properly equipped and supplied, determining pay and benefits, establishing personnel policies, 
and exercising oversight of Executive Branch management of the Department of Defense (DOD). 
If it so chooses, it can also allocate roles and missions for the Services and their reserve 



1 Or, as an Army Information Paper states, “Active Component / Reserve Component (AC/RC) Force Mix is the tenn 
used by the Army to articulate the distribution of force structure among the three Army components within established 
End Strengths.” See Army Posture Statement, 2012, Addendum A, “Active Component/Reserve Component Mix” 
available here: 

https://secureweb2. hqda.pentagon.mil/VDAS_ArmyPostureStatement/20 12/Info miationPapers/ViewPaper.aspx?id=22 
9 

2 The term "end strength" refers to the authorized strength of a specified branch of the military at the end of a given 
fiscal year, while the tenn authorized strength means "the largest number of members authorized to be in an armed 
force, a component, a branch, a grade, or any other category of the armed forces." 10 USC 101 (b)( 1 1). As such, end 
strengths are maximum personnel levels. Congress also sets minimum end strengths for the active components from 
time to time, which may be identical to or lower than the maximum strength levels. 

3 Article I, Section 8. 
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